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A Blow to Christian Unity 


HE advance of church union has received what 

may prove to be its most serious setback in this 
century through the judgment of a justice of the 
New York State Supreme Court in Brooklyn, for- 
bidding the Congregational Christian Churches to 
consummate their union with the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church to form the United Church of 
Christ which had been set for next June. Because of 
the notable leadership of Congregationalists in not 
merely discussions but actual achievements of 
Christian unity at every level, and because of the 
possible implications of the court’s decision upon 
the participation of all churches of Congregational 
polity in ecumenical activity throughout the world, 
this is a matter of first importance for Christians of 
all denominations. 

The basic principle of Congregationalism, by com- 
mon acknowledgment, is the absolute and inalienable 
authority of each individual congregation over the 
administration and control of its own affairs. But, 
from earliest days, these congregations have joined 
in fellowship and united action. The history of Con- 
gregationalism in the past century is the story of the 
launching, development and unification of a series 
of agencies for the more effective discharge of their 
“mutual duties.” Most of them were originally pri- 
vately sponsored. By an inexorable logic springing 
from their recognized obligations, they have become 
official bodies (an evolution paralleled in every phase 
of the ecumenical development) until today they 
constitute a vast and complex structure under the 
General Council of the Congregational Christian 
Churches with assets of more than $60,000,000 and 
missionary and educational work throughout the 
United States and across the world. 

Moreover, Congregationalism has been in the 
forefront of almost every movement for the larger 
unity of Christ’s Church. Not only have there been 
uncounted unions of local congregations with 
churches of other communions. In no fewer than 
ten countries—South India, North India, Canada, 
China, the Philippines, Puerto Rico, Guatemala, 
Japan, Rhodesia and the United States, national 
Congregational denominations have entered into 
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full organic mergers with other Protestant com- 
munions. With the exception of Canada, all the 
Congregational Churches thus involved were, in 
large part, children of American Congregationalism. 
As the authoritative History of American Congregqa- 
tionalism declares, “When the National Council has 
voted to merge with the national organization of an- 
other religious body . . . there has never been any 
move to refer these proposals to the associations, 
conferences and local congregations. The 
Council has always considered itself competent to 
decide by its own vote.” This principle was illus- 
trated in the merger of the Congregational and 
Christian Churches in 1931, an action taken by the 
National Council without reference to the local con- 
gregations. Thus far, this principle has stood un- 
challenged. 

Now, a single congregation (though with the sup- 
port of a small minority of the denomination) has 
brought action in a civil court to prevent a union 
approved, on referendum, by a majority of ali con- 
gregations in the communion and by an overwhelm- 
ing majority (72%) of those voting on the proposal. 
In a sweeping and categorical decision, the judge 
has prohibited not only this merger but union “with 
any other body or organization whatsoever.” 

This situation is dotted with anomalies. It is 
anomalous that the future of a great national com- 
munion embracing nearly 6000 local churches with 
missionary work in a dozen lands should be deter- 
mined by the decision of a single judge in a lower 
state court in Kings County. It is anomalous that a 
jurist, not himself a Christian and with meager abil- 
ity to comprehend the most elemental ecclesiastical 
terminology (such as the familiar distinction be- 
tween Christian unity and church union), should 
undertake to define the nature and law of Congrega- 
tionalism against the judgment of the most authori- 
tative spokesmen of that communion accepted for 
half a century and supported by a wealth of prece- 
dents before the law. Above all, it is anomalous 
that a matter affecting vitally the spiritual interests 
and work of more than a million Christians and rest- 
ing upon basic ecclesiastical considerations on which 





only churchmen are competent to adjudicate should 
be decided by a secular court on an issue of property 
rights. 

This is not the place, nor is there space, to submit 
Justice Steinbrink’s decision to critical examination. 
Although he repeatedly insisted that he could take 
cognizance only of property issues, he felt no hesi- 
tancy in setting forth dubious obiter dicta on the 
most complicated ecclesiastical questions. The 
whole course of the trial is not calculated to in- 
crease respect for American judicial procedure or 
in the competence of the civil judiciary to deter- 
mine vital church matters. 

More important are the implications of the deci- 
sion for the larger cause of Christian unity. It casts 
doubt upon the validity of the Congregational-Chris- 
tian union which has been in force for nearly twenty 
years (and, by analogy, upon the United Church of 
Canada formed in 1925) and upon all the church 
unions overseas fathered by American Congregation- 
alism. It casts doubt upon the participation of the 
Congregational Christian Churches in the Federal 


Council and World Council of Churches and all 
other interdenominational bodies, if a single local 
congregation should at any time raise objection. 
Unless reversed, it will imperil the functioning of 
American Congregationalists as a denomination ex- 
cept in strictly intra-Congregational activity. Even 
there, it would seem that any individual church 
might challenge the validity of any action or appro- 
priation of funds by any one of its national agencies. 
And, as a committee of lawyers has declared, “all 
other denominations of a similar polity (notably 
Baptists and Disciples) are frozen in their present 
status if so much as one church dissents.” If this 
decision stands, its effect upon progress in every as- 
pect of Christian unity will be catastrophic. 

The Executive Committee of the National Coun- 
cil has rightly determined to appeal the decision to 
higher courts. In this effort, they will have the 
moral (and, it may be hoped, financial) support 
of the great body of American Protestants. 


a. 2, ¥. a 


As Others See Us 


PAUL ABRECHT 


HE success of American foreign policy, the pos- 

sibility of peace and the avoidance of war de- 
pend to a large extent upon our ability to make the 
spirit of American democracy real to the world, par- 
ticularly in the strategic area of Western Europe. 
With that as a criterion, there is much which Amer- 
icans can do to strengthen the faith of Western Eu- 
rope in the political and economic future of our na- 
tion and in the way in which our newly achieved 
power will be used in world affairs. At the present 
time Western Europeans have some serious reserva- 
tions about the future stability, viability and freedom, 
both political and economic, of American society, 
which are due both to their own misunderstanding 
of American life and to our failure to express our 
political ideals in practical ways. I would like to 
examine this situation in terms of three subjects 
which inevitably are raised whenever a European 
talks about America: race, democracy, and culture. 


I 


Racial discrimination in the United States is un- 
questionably the greatest obstacle to European- 
American understanding and the most powerful 
weapon in the hands of opponents of American pol- 
icy. I have yet to speak to a European at any length 
without having this question raised. The difficulty 
is that Europeans have little appreciation of the self- 
criticism and self-examination to which Americans 


have submitted themselves in recent years. Not a 
single European to whom I have talked ever heard 
of Myrdal’s American Dilemma, though most had 
read the books of Richard Wright and other critics 
of American racial prejudice and discrimination. 
(Among the older generation Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
was apparently the most widely read book on Amer- 
ican race relations!) Of course the newspapers re- 
port every incident of race violence, but give no in- 
dication of the great progress which has been made 
in American race relations in recent years. The ru- 
mor that Ralph Bunche might be appointed Ambas- 
sador to Moscow created a sensation. People asked, 
“Ts he a full Negro?” Very few know that President 
Truman offered to make him an Assistant Secretary 
of State after his return from serving with the 
United Nations in Palestine. Those who do place 
more emphasis on the fact that he refused to accept 
a position which would subject him and his family 
to the humiliation of life in a segregated city than on 
the implications for American race relations of his 
nomination. 

It is indeed very difficult to explain the progress 
which has been made in American thinking about 
the rights of Negroes without seeming to defend the 
scandal of race segregation and discrimination. Eu- 
ropeans naturally see the discrepancy between Amer- 
ican ideals and American practice in simpler terms 
than we do. Not being interested in American sports, 
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for example, most of them fail to appreciate the 
symbolic importance of the breaking of the color 
line in athletics. They believe that if America was 
really sincere in her democratic attitude that she 
would do away with race discrimination in all fields 
overnight. 

This discrimination is the one thing that makes 
even many well-disposed Europeans feel that Amer- 
ican preaching about democracy is hypocritical. It 
helps somewhat to refer them to the realistic reports 
of the President’s Commission on Civil Rights and 
of the Shuster Commission on “Segregation in the 
Nation’s Capital.” Though these may give them a 
very black picture of the evils of segregation, 
through them Europeans also come to realize that 
these eminent Americans and the Federation gov- 
ernment itself are demanding real equality in civil 
rights for Negroes. They are surprised and pleased 
to learn that there is real concern among white 
Americans about this problem, but the evidences of 
continued race pride and prejudice which are con- 
stantly brought to their attention make them some- 
what skeptical about its sincerity. The more rapid 
progress America can make in solving the Negro- 
white problem, the greater will be the cordiality with 
which Europeans will welcome American proclama- 
tions about the meaning of democracy. 


II 


American thinking about capitalism and com- 
munism is also difficult for most liberal Europeans 
to understand. They believe that American criticism 
of communism is one-sided and that it leads to an 
uncritical acceptance of free enterprise capitalism. 
There is an understandable kind of ambivalence in 
European thinking about American military and 
economic power. On the one hand most people hon- 
estly fear Russia and welcome American military 
support. At the same time they are uneasy about 
the implications of American friendship. The con- 
flict between America and Russia seems to them in 
reality a struggle between two rival totalitarian sys- 
tems. American totalitarianism of the right is not 
fully developed but fascism is imminent in the 
United States. A showdown is inevitable between 
it and the Russian totalitarianism of the left, and 
the best strategy for Europe is to avoid direct align- 
ment with either side. During the holocaust of the 
next war she will be able to preserve the spirit of 
civilization, and at its end will revive the great cul- 
ture of which she is the guardian. (The H-Bomb 
does not seem to have affected the romanticism be- 
hind this view.) 

This interpretation can be found in countries 
other than France, but it is most prominent there. 
Even as conservative and responsible a paper as Le 
Monde indulges in this unrealistic and peculiar an- 
alysis. Though strongly anti-communist and edited 
by two outstanding Christians, it inclines to such a 
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dim view of the character of American life that it 
is forced to this extreme conclusion. Last fall in 
front-page columns in several issues Pierre Em- 
manuel, a well-known French writer, was permitted 
to give a most extravagant interpretation of coming 
American fascism. Putting together some half truths 
about the power of American capitalists, the F.B.I., 
the army and Catholicism, and stressing the imma- 
turity of American political traditions, he came to 
the conclusion that fascism in the United States is 
a real possibility because “its (America’s) traditions 
are not strong enough to free it from this result.” 
This same attitude, expressed more tentatively, is 
widely accepted throughout Western Europe today. 
It is counterbalanced only by an extreme approval 
in some circles of American free enterprise eco- 
nomics which is also interpreted in a one-sided way 
by European businessmen. 

There are many elements which contribute to this 
extremely pessimistic view of America’s future. It 
is most typical of the French whose cultural pride is 
very great. It is perhaps not an oversimplification 
to say that this French attitude is the result of her 
position as a nation with a great culture which today 
lacks real economic or political power and is con- 
fronted by two political and military powers who 
are lacking in what the French regard as a genuine 
culture. This is indeed a bitter pill! The recent cam- 
paign against “coca colonization” is a humorous 
symbol of a deep-seated fear. America is Holly- 
wood, cheap literature, comics, etc., etc., and because 
of her great economic power she can spread this 
cheap culture wherever she wills. 

There is also behind this attitude an interpretation 
of Russian communism which, while not fellow- 
travelling, represents a desire to see the better side 
of Russian life. Many European liberals (especially 
bourgeoise intellectuals) accept the view that Marx 
was right, that their class is “all washed up” and 
that the future is in the hands of the masses. This 
is not simply a negative attitude but is based on the 
belief that in Marxism there is a power which more 
than any other force has been responsible for the 
“humanization” of European life. While these in- 
tellectuals understand and admit the evils of Stalin- 
ism, they have a sentimental feeling that communism 
is nearer the truth than American capitalism. (Per- 
haps this explains the kind of support that Barth 
receives in Europe for his pro-Russian views.) 


Catholic influence upon American foreign policy 
seems especially significant to many European lib- 
erals. The Vatican appears to them as the primary 
source of extreme American anti-communism, and 
this arouses their strong anti-clerical feelings. The 
statement of Pastor Niemoeller that “the West Ger- 
man government was conceived in the Vatican and 
born in Washington” appeals to this sentiment. 


It would be wrong to leave the impression that 
the mass of the people do not support American 








policy in general, but there is much less certainty in 
their minds about the wisdom of this policy than 
many Americans realize. The confusion is the result 
both of our own failure to present our case more 
intelligently and the inclination of many Europeans 
to be pessimistic (quite naturally) about their fu- 
ture as the next world battleground. They heartily 
wish to avoid the dilemma with which they are 
faced—that of choosing between the East and the 
West. But one gets the impression that Europe is 
too weak, economically, politically and spiritually, 
to offer a viable alternative to these two choices. 
The union of Western Europe does not seem possi- 
ble without that kind of social and cultural revolu- 
tion to which nations rarely voluntarily submit. The 
one thing which most people seem genuinely to want 
is European unity, both in order to resist Russian 
totalitarianism and to preserve the integrity of Eu- 
rope as a cultural and political entity from Ameri- 
can influence. But real unity seems almost as remote 
today as it ever was. 


III 


I have already mentioned the dim view which 
Europeans take of American culture. It is surpris- 
ing to discover that they still have very little appre- 
ciation of the dynamic aspects of our culture, of its 
variety and complexity. The tendency of Europeans, 
with the exception of those who have visited the 
United States, is to single out some one aspect of 
American life and to theorize about it in a quite 
artificial way and with little appreciation of the 
pragmatic and humanitarian character of American 
thought. Most of them know very little about mod- 
ern America. The majority of novels and novelists 
who are praised in Europe are those whose empha- 
sis upon themes of social discontent and violence 
gives Europeans a picture of American life which 
they have become accustomed to believe. We have 
not yet lived down the reputation which Caldwell, 
Faulkner, Lewis and Steinbeck made for us in their 
earlier works. Through this literary channel Eu- 
ropeans still have a picture of an America made up 
of tobacco roads, Babbits, and Elmer Gantrys. They 
do not generally appreciate the new trends in Amer- 
ican literature, and have little understanding of 
American interest in contemporary European litera- 
ture. 

This lag in European knowledge of American life 
today is due partly to the war which made it diffi- 
cult for Europeans to keep up with the rapid matur- 
ing of American thought, particularly in the fields 
of literature, religion and the social sciences. This 
lag is also due to the fact that surprisingly few Eu- 
ropeans read English and they must wait for French 
or German translations of American writing. The 
financial resources for this work are limited and only 
the more popular works are translated. For exam- 
ple, one of the most widely discussed books in Ger- 
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many today is James Burnham’s The Managerial 
Revolution, which has recently been translated, but 
which was read and debated in America almost ten 
years ago and is now almost forgotten. 

Those Europeans who have visited America are 
wiser and are greatly impressed by what they have 
seen. They are struck not so much by our technical 
achievements as by the spirit of our young people, 
by our inexhaustible interest in social experimenta- 
tion, by the life and buoyancy, the disarming sim- 
plicity, generosity and friendliness of the American 
people. Through these visits Europeans are begin- 
ning to understand that there are many sides to 
American culture and that while the United States 
is not culturally as rich as Europe, it is developing 
its own unique cultural patterns which have an im- 
portant contribution to make to the world. 

I have mentioned only those aspects of American 
life which create problems for our European friends, 
in order to emphasize American responsibility to 
help reduce the source of these tensions. It is not 
enough to export food and supplies: it is important 
that behind this material aid there should be a na- 
tion whose democracy is healthy, whose communities 
are just, whose fundamental tolerance of diverse 
opinion is great, and whose determination to stand 
for the principles of freedom and human integrity 
is more than a clever disguise for economic and po- 
litical aspiration. 

More than ever, the world, particularly the Eu- 
ropean world, is recognizing the importance of these 
ideals. Most Europeans realize that America is the 
one hope for their preservations, but they rightly 
wonder how much faith they can put in a country 
which so frequently presents such a mixture of good 
and evil. 


Christians in America must feel a tremendous re- 
sponsibility for the development of those principles 
which represent the best in American life and the 
criticism of those characteristics which make it diffi- 
cult for our best friends to be loyal. It is not enough 
to proclaim our love of truth and freedom: we must 
show the world by our acts that we recognize the 
full implication of these principles. 

The power of America as seen from Europe is 
both a great and a frightening thing. At times it 
appears magnanimous, general and responsible; at 
other times terribly dangerous, irresponsible and 
evil. The hope of the world today seems to lie in the 
ability of the American people to extend the first 
tendency and check the second. 
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The Catholics and the Modern State* 


GEORGES BERNANOS 


There is nothing more difficult than speaking 
a Christian language about the humble facts of every- 
day life, which are either comic or painful, and often 
both together... . 

You probably have not often heard a really Chris- 
tian language. By that I do not mean a language 
which is merely orthodox and approved by censors, 
but a language speaking to the hearts and winning 
them. Of course, we have today a Christian style of 
writing, a modern literary expression, which can be 
used by every young Catholic writer. This posses- 
sion of its own literature makes Catholic opinion 
more and more self-confident, and leads it many 
times to speak to its opponents in a quite assured 
or even a challenging tone. However, the only dis- 
agreeable feature of challenges is that they can be 
taken up.... 

As long as we have been considered as supersti- 
tious spirits, suspected of obscurantism and there- 
fore excluded from the great progressive movements 
of the modern world, we could allow ourselves to 
repeat on every occasion that “the solution of the 
social problem can be found in the Gospel.” And 
that is certainly true. But we were not unmindful 
that such an affirmation could be interpreted in many 
different ways. 

Too often we permitted extremely hazardous con- 
clusions to be drawn out of a truth which was quite 
clear to us. We reassured our consciences by con- 
sidering that our legitimate possession of the Gospel 
gave us the monopoly of truth. Thus, the Catholic 
employer would maintain the following reasoning: 
“The solution of social problems is of course to be 
found in the Gospel. It is too bad, however, that 
hard times and the competitive system prevent me, 
at least for the time being, from trying to find it. 
Alas! it is cruel to be obliged to make one’s fortune 
in a godless world. I would certainly have preferred 
to get rich under Saint Louis. But no matter! As 
my confessor told me only yesterday, let us not play 
into the hands of our adversaries by giving way to 
them in all the administrative counsels.” 

Too many of our Catholics, being more stupid 
than perverse, have thus taken the Gospel for their 
alibi. They liked very much to know that some- 
where, in black and white, social justice was 
preached, but they did not feel the vocation of sac- 
rificing themselves to this justice. They liked to 
dream about the good deeds they would have liked 
to do, but in the meanwhile they always had a good 
reason for selfishly keeping their money. Lacking a 
tender heart, they had at least a compassionate 
imagination. 


* Extracted from an article in Esprit et Vie, a review pub- 
lished by The Benedictine Order in Belgium. 
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The purpose of the modern world is to sterilize 
part by part the Christian soil, and it is a great dis- 
grace for the church to have undergone so long a 
persecution without martyrs. The Naturalism of 
the XIX Century for instance has been ravaging the 
church more cruelly than any great movement of 
history, without having its supernatural compensa- 
tion of bloodshed. The martyrs probably existed 
and were ready, but it seems that God did not want 
them. 

At bottom, the world, that is to say the Prince of 
this world, knows that Christianity is not an ideol- 
ogy, but he constantly and systematically acts as if 
it were one, in order to induce Catholic opinion into 
error. He spares the flesh and the blood of Chris- 
tianity because he is no longer willing to acknowl- 
edge it publicly as flesh or blood. It is not your ideas 
that the world fears. As a matter of fact, they pos- 
sess today the recognition of the elite . . . and you 
are considered with the same undefinable feeling of 
mistrust, fear, bitterness and envy that men have 
toward the world’s other powerful ones, of whom 
they no longer expect anything. 

In other words, your ideas, flouted in the past, 
are now “taken seriously,” as you like to say. But 
their renaissance coincides with the most hideous 
moral crisis which the world has ever known, and 
which testifies to such a universal darkening of the 
Charity of Christ, that one’s realistic imagination 
cannot help thinking of the ultimate tribulations 
themselves. 

It is the holy Charity of Christ that the world 
fears, not you, nor your “ideas.” The world will 
readily grant you as much prestige as you like. A 
prize of Catholic Literature, or of Catholic Arts, 
or even of Catholic Sciences can be awarded, if you 
desire. It would be absurd to believe that the secu- 
lar state would always present itself in the form of 
a base anticlerical persecution, as it did one century 
ago. The modern state does not think that it has 
anything more to fear from the unpredictable re- 
actions of the Christian instinct. It flatters itself 
that these uncontrollable forces will present them- 
selves no more. . 

The modern state no longer hopes to be able to 
destroy Christianity, for it must recognize that this 
enterprise will be much longer and more difficult 
than the demagogues had imagined. In the mean- 
time, and convinced by past experiences, be sure that 
it will lose no more time grieving the peaceful and 
respectful citizens, who after all wish nothing else 
than to practice a religion which stresses the sub- 
mission to established authorities as one of its pre- 
cepts. What I should say is love rather than sub- 
mission. But the realistic state is really loved, though 








it did not ask that much. But now, it will take you 
at your word. 


I mean that very seriously. Make haste to get the 
most profit and honor out of the persecutions which 
you are undergoing. This is probably the last error 
of the realistic state, its last attack of blind violence. 
Its sly and courteous obstruction will be more dan- 
gerous tomorrow than the violences of the past. . . . 


The realistic state will need you more and more. 
.. . No longer can it dispense with your compro- 
mises. 


China Shakes the World 


HREE books, especially, have helped us to 

understand the moral disintegration and down- 
fall of the regime of Chiang Kai-shek and the in- 
evitable rise of the revolution of the Chinese people 
led by the Chinese Communists. These were Thun- 
der Out of China, by Theodore White and Mrs. 
Jacoby; China and the U. S., by John Fairbank; 
and now Jack Belden’s invaluable book.* Belden 
had spent nine years in China from 1933 to 1942 
and had been with some sixty of Chiang’s scattered 
armies. After an absence of four years he returned 
to China in 1946 to spend some three years working 
throughout communist territory to study the people’s 
revolution. The peasant masses had been swept in 
one mighty surge of revolt against Chiang’s disinte- 
grating armies and his government of organized cor- 
ruption. This is the truest and fullest description 
we have ever had of the communist-led people’s 
revolution that distributed land to the landless peas- 
ants, liberated women from their husbands who beat 
them, stopped the system of organized graft and 
achieved desperately needed reforms which Chiang 
stubbornly had refused to grant for twenty years. 


If I had not personally visited Formosa in 1948 
and verified the facts for myself I could not have 
believed Belden’s report of the regime of misrule, 
robbery and mass murder established by Chiang’s 
carpet-bag bureaucrats from the mainland of China. 
They took over the island of Formosa, where for 
fifty years the Japanese had maintained a superior 
government of honesty and efficiency, established a 
shameless rule of robbery and graft and quickly im- 
poverished this “paradise” of the Orient. When the 
people rose in burning indignation to protest against 
this misrule and robbery, Chiang’s carpet-bag Gov- 
ernor Chen Yi asked Chiang for an army to crush 
the Formosans. Chiang’s army upon arrival shot 
almost everyone in the streets and killed some ten 
thousand Formosans in a reign of terror such as 
might have been expected under Hitler or Stalin. 
Chiang has now fled to Formosa but he will be the 


* China Shakes the World, by Jack Belden, Harper and 
Brothers, 1949, 524 pp., $5.00 
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most hated and feared man in all the island. After 
twenty years of fair trial he has completely failed to 
give justice, or liberty, or reform, or any measure 
of true democracy. No one crediting Belden’s China 
Shakes the World or his chapter on Formosa could 
favor further aid, or any alliance with such a tyran- 
nical dictator. Belden’s book is an unconscious but 
complete vindication of the policy of our State De- 
partment toward China and its White Paper that 
reveals Chiang’s record of misrule and failure. 

Belden’s chapter on the character of Chiang Kai- 
shek is the most discerning yet written upon him, 
Belden shows that the downfall of the Kuomintang 
and the revolution of the millions in China was not 
due to the fault of one man. Vast impersonal forces 
were at work for over a hundred years in China, 
appearing in the Taiping Rebellion in the last cen- 
tury. Chiang personified the union of the two ruling 
groups in China in a dual sovereignty. These were 
the rural feudal landlords who robbed the peasants 
and refused to allow the land to be distributed, and 
the rich comprador merchant-industrial class in the 
cities tied to foreign capital, where China was bound 
under seventeen unequal treaties of Western im- 
perialism. The contradictory and tragic figure of 
Chiang “attempting to create capitalism through 
feudalism, Christianity through Confucianism, de- 
mocracy through despotism, nationalism through 
chauvinism. In the end he created only chaos—both 
within the nation and within his own soul... . He 
spoke of Christ, but burned offerings to the dead; 
he spoke of democracy, but practiced the Confucian 
doctrine of the ‘princely man’—the ‘Superior Man.’ 
He believed that a son should obey his father and a 
subject his ruler. He was the ruler.” Chiang has 
been compared by his admirers with Napoleon. But 
“China’s dictator was an atrocious strategist, a bad 
organizer and a worse administrator.” He was com- 
pared to Hitler “because he went into rages, 
screamed like a shrew, threw teacups, pounded on 
tables. So did Hitler. These two dictators were 
alike in their distrust of everybody due to a distrust 
in themselves.” “Chiang let others do the killings, 
then gave a lecture on Jesus Christ and Confucius, 
prayed in the Methodist Church, then bowed to his 
ancestral tablets. This simultaneous calling on the 
gods of the feudal landlords and the Western pow- 
ers was, of course, but the spiritual reflection of the 
dual nature of Chiang’s material bases of power.” 
“Chiang was not a statesman. He was a despot. In 
the field of political tactics he was a master; in 
strategy—an opportunist; in government—a fum- 
bler ; in war—a fool.” (pp. 424-428.) 


Mr. Belden is no communist nor starry-eyed ideal- 
ist. He speaks frankly of some of the mistakes of 
minor communist officials and of the dangers of the 
Communist Party becoming despotic in China as it 
has in Russia under the cruel policies of the Polit- 
bureau. Everywhere the communists subordinate 
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individual right to social right. Power corrupts and 
the communists will be subject to this temptation. 
Power has passed in China from the Emperor to 
the Militarist War Lords, to the Caesar, Chiang 
Kai-shek, and now to the “Saving Star,” Mao Tze- 
tung. The communuist revolution in China has been 
slower and deeper than the sudden coup d’etat under 
Cromwell, Napoleon or Lenin. Belden gives the best 
description of the grass roots of the revolution in 
China through the four institutions of the Commu- 
nist Party, the reforming Eighth Route Army, the 
government, built up in every village, county and 
province, and finally at the center and the National 
Salvation Association. The last conducted the land 
reform and led the peasants to establish Farmers’ 
Associations in every village and Women’s Associa- 
tions throughout China. The communists are setting 
out with incredible boldness to reform Chinese so- 


ciety and even the national character, which has been 
hardened in fixed molds ever since Confucius. They 
are abolishing the inferiority of woman, of youth, 
of the subject-citizen, of the impoverished, illiterate 
peasant under the rich scholar-landlord. They are 
attempting the most sweeping reforms ever known 
in China’s four thousand years of history, in the 
midst of the most impoverished nation in the world, 
under terrific handicaps. Their government will be 
recognized by a score of liberal nations but through 
the unconscious cooperation of the left-wing com- 
munists and the militaristic Congressman Walter 
Judd and his reactionary fellow workers America 
may be forced into the unenviable role of “the enemy 
of China.” Better than almost any book yet written, 
Belden’s China Shakes the World shows the rela- 
tion and interplay of the vast forces that are shaping 
the modern world——SHERwoop Eppy. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


The World Council on the Hydrogen Bomb 


The Executive Committee of the World Council of 
Churches meeting at Bossey, near Geneva, from Feb- 
ruary 21-23, 1950, unanimously approved the following 
statement : 

“The hydrogen bomb is the latest and most terrible 
step in the crescendo of warfare which has changed war 
from a fight between men and nations to a mass murder 
of human life. Man’s rebellion against his Creator has 
reached such a point that, unless stayed, it will bring 
self-destruction upon him. All this is a perversion; it is 
against the moral order by which man is bound; it is 
sin against God. 

“All men have responsibilities before God as they 
face the grave issues raised by the hydrogen bomb and 
other weapons of modern war. Let each ponder in his 
conscience, be he statesman or scientist or ordinary citi- 
zen, how far his own action or attitude contributes to 
the danger of world suicide; and what he must do to 
prevent it, and to bring the nations to understand and 
serve one another. 

“The governments of the nations have an inescapable 
responsibility at this hour. The world is divided into 
hostile camps through suspicion and distrust, and 
through the failure of the nations to bring their mutual 
relations with an agreed system of justice and order. 
As representatives of Christian Churches we appeal 
for a gigantic new effort for peace. We know how 
strenuously the governments have discussed peace in 
the past. But sharp political conflicts continue and 
the atomic danger develops uncontrolled. We urge the 
governments to enter into negotiations once again, and 
to do everything in their power to bring the present 
tragic deadlock to an end. 

“This is the hour to listen afresh to the Word of the 
God Who is the Lord of history. And this is the hour 
for earnest prayer to Him. For the fate of mankind is 
in His hands. Those who trust Him do not need to 
fear, whatever comes. He is the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. All are to appear before His 
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judgment seat, and to give an account of what they 
have done, or have refused to do, for their fellow 


” 


men. 


Criticism of Niemoeller 


In a significant article appearing in the Protestant 
weekly, Christ Und Welt, Professor Helmut Thiellicke 
of Tuebingen University deals with Martin Niemoeller’s 
recent political statements which have aroused consid- 
erable controversy in Germany. On the one hand Nie- 
moeller had declared that the Germans would prefer 
unity under Russia rather than the present division. 
On the other hand he had defined the Western German 
government as one which was “conceived in the Vatican 
and born in Washington.” 

Professor Thiellicke criticizes the latter statement 
on the ground that it makes it appear that the political 
events which led to the constitution of the Bonn govern- 
ment were completely determined from the outside with- 
out any contribution of German decisions and realities. 
He asks whether it would not be more realistic and 
more Christian and contrite to ask why Catholicism is 
more effective politically than Lutheranism. He thinks 
that the Lutheran doctrine which relegates the political 
and economic order to the “kingdom of God’s left hand” 
in distinction to the “kingdom of his right hand” in 
which the Gospel is immediately relevant easily leads 
to the concept of the moral autonomy or moral neutrality 
of politics and economics. He declares this “corruption 
of Luther’s thought leads to the retreat of Christians 
into the ghetto of the walls of the church and persuades 
those Christians who do function in public office that 
their official duties have nothing to do with their Chris- 
tian faith.” He thinks that the preponderance of Cath- 
olic officials in the Bonn government is partly due to 
the greater availability of trained Catholic officials. 

Thiellicke regards Niemoeller’s utterances in regard 
to the desirable unity and the present division of Ger- 
many as irresponsible. He asks how it is possible that 
a man who was such a beacon to Christians in the Nazi 
period should spread so much confusion at the present 
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time. He answers that Niemoeller’s political judgments 
are partly determined by his dependence upon Karl 
Barth and are therefore colored by Barth’s high degree 
of tolerance toward Russian communism. The second 
reason for his confusion, declares Thiellicke, is that 
Niemoeller thinks in terms of “reaction” to other posi- 
tions. Thus if a wrong position is consistently wrong, 
as was Nazism, Niemoeller is able to react with con- 
sistency. But, says Thiellicke, “when the opposition is 
complex and is not to be understood as a single force 
or a single influence, and when its tendencies are there- 
fore less predictable, a type of intelligence which lives 
by reacting becomes helpless.” Thiellicke concludes: 
“Probably the hour in which Martin Niemoeller was 
called to be a leader in his church is for this reason 
passed.” 


Why Labor Governments Lose Office: 
A Church Comment 

A columnist in the New Zealand Presbyterian “Out- 
look” refers to “extravagant statements being made in 


overseas papers’ about the significance of the recent 
elections in that country, and goes on: 


. . . If Labor had been returned again little notice 
would have been taken of the results, and most cer- 
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tainly we would not have found overseas papers head- 
lining the news with: “People of N. Z. reaffirm their 
faith in Socialism.” But because, after 14 years, a 
small swing has resulted in a National victory, certain 
leading papers in America and England have claimed 
that we in New Zealand have rejected Socialism as an 
unworkable political faith. Typical is this statement 
from the Chicago Times: “The outcome of the New 
Zealand election offers encouraging evidence that a 
people can rid themselves of the Socialist yoke although 
it has long been fastened upon them, if they will it so. 
The welfare state has had a long testing in New 
Zealand. It has failed, as all such ventures have, and 
now a disillusioned country must try to unscramble the 
omelette.” 

This is nonsense for two reasons. First, because we 
have never had socialism in New Zealand. What we 
have had is a prudent mixture of state control and 
private enterprise. Secondly, the welfare state, far 
from being a failure, has been a marvellous success 
with a majority of the people. So much so in fact that 
the National Party has been converted to it too. The 
measure of Labor’s success can be gauged from the 
fact that the National Party has had to adopt a very 
large part of its program in order to have any chance 
of success at the elections. At this election the welfare 
state was not an issue. Its continuance was taken for 
granted. 

For fair comment on the election we can take this 
extract from the London Times, which certainly can- 
not be accused of a bias to Socialism. The Times says, 
“The simplest explanation of the result is probably the 
best—that the pendulum of party politics has continued 
a long, slow swing. The pendulum swung against New 
Zealand Labor all the more easily because their main 
program is now exhausted. The impetus behind Labor 
petered out. Having little more in the way of positive 
reforms to propose, the party was reduced in the cam- 
paign to reliance on the negative argument that the 
social services they created would be imperiled by the 
victory of their opponents.” . . 


World Council Secretary 
Comments on Vatican Decree 


In an unofficial statement in Geneva, Dr. W. A. 
Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary of the World Council 
of Churches, described a new decree issued by the 
Vatican as “a clear indication that the ecumenical 
(world church cooperation) movement has begun to 
make its influence felt among the clergy and laity of the 
Roman Catholic Church.” 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft’s statement was in reference to 
a decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office 
in Rome dealing with discussions between Catholics 
and non-Catholics in regard to church union. The 
document also endorsed cooperation between Catholics 
and non-Catholics in common efforts to combat commu- 
nism and atheism and to promote common interests out- 
side the religious field. 

The World Council executive stressed that his com- 
ments could only be of an unofficial and personal nature 
since the Council’s central and executive committees 
have not yet had an opportunity to discuss the Vatican 
decree.—Religious News Service 
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